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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 





Unirep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE, 
JuLy 2, 1956. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. Russet, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: There is submitted herewith the ninth 
report of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, created by 
action of the committee under Senate Resolution 215, 84th Congress. 

This report concerns an investigation of the buying and selling opera- 
tions of the Defense Depart-ment to ascertain if the Military Establish- 
ment had been guilty of selling property as surplus and then turning 
around and buying new proverty of the same kind. 

The subcommniitee studied hundreds of invilacions to bid en surplus 
proverty and thousands of different items before pickinz 182 itens at 
random for rvestivation. An aralysis was made relalive to procure- 
ment action on 161 of these items. The military could not identify 
21 of the items as military items even though they had sold the ma- 
terial as surplus. This report sets forth a case study on 32 of these 
items where concurrent buying and selling took place or where the 
circumstances uncovered were so unique as to make presentation of 
our findings necessary in this report. On the remaining 129 items 
there was no concurrent buying and selling uncovered during the ap- 
proximate 8-month period of the investigation. 

The siudv was resiricied to common-use items capable of ready iden- 
tification, as we were precluded from analyzing technical items or 
proverty involving minute differences in comnlex specifications. 

This report is not intended to be conclusive but it is symptomatic of 
the wéaknesses in the purchase and sale procedures currently in effect 
and is offered to highlight these existing deficiencies. 

It is quite apparent that the cost of our defense effort has been 
increased needlessly through the failure to use what is already on 
hand rather than selling it as surplus and buying new. 

Numerous other inquiries and investigations are being conducted 
by the subcommittee, the results of which will be transmitted to you 
as rapidly as they are completed. 

Respectfully, 
Lynvon B. JoHNson, 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. 
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CONCURRENT BUYING AND SELLING OF 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee has recently com- 
pleted an extensive examination into the buying and selling operations 
and activities of the Defense Department. 

The purpose of the examination was to ascertain whether the 
Military Establishment had been guilty of buying and selling the same 
items or material. This practice when it occurs is known as concur- 
rent or simultaneous buying and selling. It is an ever-present evil 
that must be avoided to contain our defense expenditures to much- 
needed essentials rather than the repetitious and expensive sale and 
repurchase of identical equipment. 

The investigation required extensive probing into the purchases 
of many items which make up the elaborate machinery required to run 
the largest establishment on earth, and a careful scanning of the 
sales of items adjudged by Defense to be surplus to its immediate or 
future needs. 

This report is made as a result of this examination, with a view to 
bringing to light the flaws in the purchasing system and in the screen- 
ing of excess property, so that the people who pay the bills for defense 
may know the way their money is being spent. Also, it is our desire 
that means will be found as a result of this investigation to exercise 
more economy in purchasing in order to effect a substantial reduction 
in the enormous surpluses now being sold and to increase cooperation 
between the military services in the exchange of information regarding 
known surpluses, thereby guaranteeing that no equipment will be sold 
when there is a need for it somewhere else in the Defense Establish- 
ment—all without diminishing the effectiveness of the defense effort 
or depriving the military services of vital equipment. 

Quite naturally the Congress and the American people are concerned 
at the present time about the progress being made in the fields of 
atomics, guided missiles, and modern aircraft. We are concerned 
to see that the services receive all the funds necessary so that our 
military might is second to none. This report, therefore, does not 
in any way aim to limit or curtail any funds for essential programs. 
It is our desire to assist the Military Establishment in setting the pace 
and reaching the ultimate objective, namely, to maintain a military 
strength sufficient to deter any possible aggressor. However, this 
military program—which is the largest in our peacetime history— 
should not be interpreted by the military agencies as a carte blanche 
authorization to initiate or adopt a carefree attitude toward expendi- 
tures on any or all items of procurement. The American taxpayer 
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expects and should obtain the maximum amount of defense for each 
of his dollars spent. 


BACKGROUND AND SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


The staff investigated and analyzed the brochures of hundreds 
of surplus sales conducted by the Military Establishment and the 
items sold thereby for approximately 8 months. As this study 
progressed, the staff was increasingly conscious of the tremendous 
quantities of new and unused equipment being sold, either in a good or 
excellent condition. There were some fascinating questions raised: 
Was it possible that quantities of unused or new material in a good or 
excellent condition were being sold which might be the subject of 
simultaneous procurement by either the same or another military or 
Government agency? Was it possible that the military services 
could fail to coordinate their purchases with the items that they were 
selling? If this occurred, obviously it would be a very expensive pro- 
ceeding. 

The Military Establishment has in operation a system of screening 
excess property whose purpose is to determine, prior to selling it as 
surplus, whether there is a need for it in a sister service or another 
governmental agency. This is done by printing up forms showing 
the excess property and who has it. They are then distributed through 
the military system and the civilian agencies. 

After this circularization, if no interest in the excess is exhibited by 
any other military or governmental organization, the material is 
offered to the public for sale as surplus property. However, one of the 
important lessons of the investigation revealed that more than 50 
percent of all property sold as surplus was not required to be reported 
for screening before sale. This policy is established jointly by the 
Defense Department and the General Services Administration. 

The directives prescribe that potential purchasing officers utilize 
this excess property prior to purchasing a new, similar item. The 
committee was impressed, however, that this is the area where im- 
provement must be achieved in order to obtain better utilization. 
A more cooperative and receptive attitude must be engendered on 
the part of personnel who have a requirement for property which is 
excess to another agency. They appear reluctant to accept someone 
else’s stocks of material, particularly when they have their own funds 
to purchase new mateuah, 

For example, service A may have 1,000 each of material X which 
they no longer need and which they are going to sell as surplus, even 
though they are new or unused and in good or excellent condition. 
Service B has a need for 1,000 of material X but are hesitant about 
accepting this material from service A. They have the funds to pur- 
chase 1,000 new items and go forward with new procurement. The 
net result is service B buys 1,000 new items of material X, paying 
the full purchase price and service A sells their stock on hand, realiz- 
ing 5 to 7 cents on the dollar, which represents the average return on 
all surplus sold by the Military Establishment. 

Obviously the Government does not benefit from transactions of 
this nature when they are multiplied hundreds or thousands of times. 
More stringent regulations should be invoked in order to make it 
mandatory that service B accept the surpluses of service A rather 
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than initiate needless new procurement. It vividly demonstrates 
once again the lack of awareness for the principles of cost-conscious- 
ness which this committee has continually urged for universal accept- 
ance by the Military Establishment. 

There should be put into effect a supervisory type of checks and 
balances within the Defense Department, which would coordinate 
the buying and selling habits of the services, in order to prevent this 
costly duplication of buying and selling the same items. Before 
surplus sales are authorized, there should be a close examination of 
the requirements and contemplated procurement to prevent needless 
purchasing. The trend toward developing a single-service respon- 
sibility to purchase leading items of procurement for the entire 
Military Establishment takes on added significance as a goal worthy 
of achievement. 

The Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee concluded in its 
sixth report that surplus sales of military property were ‘“‘big business’”’ 
in every sense and should be dealt with as such, as the volume of 
sales in fiscal year 1955 was over $1.4 billion and was expected to 


-gurpass that figure in fiscal year 1956. 


The examples set forth of selling equipment which is, in fact, needed 
by other military agencies, are not by any means the whole story on 
the subject. The committee’s study covers only those quantities 
sold during the 8 months of our study. There is no way of estimating 
the total dollar value of all quantities of these items sold at surplus 
sales. The committee was precluded in its study from delving into 
types of equipment which by their very nature were too technical or 
which involved minute differences in complex specifications. Numer- 
ous quantities of these types of material have been sold but presented 
insurmountable difficulties of positive identification. Typical of the 
complex material being sold in multimillion-dollar quantities were in 
the areas of hardware, automotive spare parts, electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Consequently, the committee confined its investigation to common- 
use items. The term “common-use item” means the property under 
study was capable of analysis from the standpoint of ready identifi- 
cation, i. e., ordinary items such as clothing and kitchenware with 
which most every American layman is familiar, particularly the 
housewife. . 

There were 182 different items picked at random for investigation 
that the military had or was in the process of selling. The Defense 
Department could not identify 21 of the items as military items. 
This in itself vividly portrays a weakness in the system because when 
the inquiry went forward into procurement, the staff used the precise 
description given to the item by the military service selling it. This 
left a total of 161 items capable of analysis, 

The report sets forth a case study on 32 of these items where con- 
current buying and selling took place or where the circumstances 
uncovered were so unique as to make presentation of our findings 
necessary in this report. The percentage of instances where con- 
current buying and selling took place on the items studied was quite 
staggering—occurring on approximately 1 out of every 5 items. 

Some of the items investigated were substantial in dollar amount 
and others were substantial in quantities sold. However, a twofold 
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objective has been proven: (1) buying and selling the same item has 
taken place all too frequently; and (2) vast sums of money have need- 
lessly been expended. Appendix A sets forth a compilation of the 
items discussed in the report. 

The enormity of the potential waste of Government funds assumes 
grave proportions when it is pointed out that the military system 
has 2,900,000 items of supply and the committee only investigated 
161 of these items for an 8-month period. The 32 items contained 
in this report are symptomatic of the overall weaknesses in the pro- 
curement-versus-sale procedures in the Defense Department and are 
offered in order to highlight the present deficiencies. They are pre- 
sented to demonstrate that more effective supervision is required of 
the Military Establishment concerning materials that are being pur- 
chased, based on alleged new requirements. 

The committee has no way of knowing conclusively where the 
fault lies, but its findings show that somewhere along the line the 
right hand did not know, or did not make sufficient effort to find out, 
what the left hand was doing. . 


1. Protective mask, airline respiratory type 


In August, 1955 the Navy sold 15,921 of these masks—an expensive 
item costing a total of $525,393. The sale brought a return of 
$52,983.40—about 10 percent. The committee can understand that 
it would be unreasonable to expect a high return on the sale of spe- 
cialized items of equipment. However, it would expect that all 
measures had been taken to guard against the sacrifice price which 
such a sale would bring. In other words, had the Navy queried the 
other services whether they were procuring the same article? Had 
the Navy itself investigated its own needs for this item? 

It was learned during the investigation of this item that the Navy 
was procuring a protective mask, airline respiratory type, during the 
3 fiscal years 1955-57 in the total number of 4,655. Therefore, it 
appeared to the committee that a serious oversight was made in not 
using equipment which the Navy already had in the warehouses. 

The Navy stated that the masks sold were in “long supply.” 
Long supply means they have stocks on hand excess to their needs. 
This is certainly inconsistent with the purchase of these masks during 
1955, 1956 and 1957. 7 

The description of the protective masks sold was the same in all 
vital respects as the description of the mask that the Navy is pur- 
chasing. The Navy was given an opportunity to offer reasons why 
the = being bought were not the same as those sold. They could 
not do so. 

The use of different numbers to identify the masks could very well 
have led to the duplicate buying and selling. The masks sold were 
given the uniform i ederal stock number which is to be adopted by all 
three services, whereas the masks being bought by the Navy were 
still identified with a Navy number rather than assigning the Federal 
stock number. 

This represents, therefore, an expensive instance of concurrent 
buying and selling by the Navy. 

2. Hand hacksaw blades 


One of the most flagrant instances encountered of concurrent buying 
and selling was hand hacksaw blades. In June 1955, the Navy sol 
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4,788,144 good, unused blades which had been purchased for $119,703. 
It appeared instantly that if no present purchases were being made of 
this hacksaw blade, this was a case of heavy overprocurement. 

On investigation, it was appalling to learn that the Navy is buying 
hand hacksaw blades with exactly the same description as the blades 
sold, for the 3 fiscal years 1955-57 in the total number of 1,218,332. 
The Navy admitted regretfully that the blades which it is purchasing 
have the same description as the blades sold. They hastened to 
point out that, in their opinion, the blades being purchased were of 
much greater durability than the blades sold in that the metal used 
was harder. 

The subcommittee was grateful for the opinion of one of the foremost 
manufacturers of this item in the country who stated that the surplus 
blade sold is ‘“‘the best blade per all around use and is recommended 
by this manufacturer above all other blades for machinists, plumbers, 
and electricians, etc.’”’ In addition they said the new blade purchased 
will not cut any faster than the blade sold, but may cut somewhat 
longer. “This might be noticed by an experienced man such as a tool- 
maker. However, this advantage may be offset when this type of 
blade is being used by the inexperienced man due to the fact that it is 
more brittle than the blade sold as surplus.” In conclusion, the 
manufacturer of this item stated ‘the manufacturer recommends 
the blade which was disposed of for general all around use.” 

Hence, the subcommittee felt compelled to disagree with the reasons 
advanced by the Navy which resulted in needless buying and selling 
of the same item. 

It will be noted that at the rate of 1,218,332 for 3 years’ Navy 
supply, the number of blades sold as surplus represents almost. pre- 
cisely 12 years’ supply of hand hacksaw blades, which confirmed our 
apprehension as to overprocurement, taking into consideration the 

avy’s 3 years’ complete buying needs. 
3. Butcher block 


The Army decided it had too many butcher blocks, so on October 
31, 1955, at the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot in Indiana, it 
sold 673 unused butcher blocks which had cost $68.60 each, or a total 
of $46,167.80. They measured 16 by 30 by 30 inches. Apparently 
they had never been removed from their original crates, as the invi- 
tation to bid described them as “crated.” 

Investigation into the purchase of butcher blocks revealed that the 
Navy is procuring 129 of the same type butcher blocks for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. The Air Force is also contemplating the pur- 
chase of 48 of the same type for 1957. Therefore, all of the Navy 
and Air Force requirements could have been met by the Army surplus. 

_ An interesting sidelight developed during the investigation of this 
article. The Army stated that all of their buying of this item is 
accomplished through local procurement. Bear in mind that it was 
the Army which sold a surplus of 673 butcher blocks. Local procure- 
ment means that each camp, post, and station purchases its own re- 
quirements from local manufacturers or retailers. As a result, there 
is no depot stockage of such items. Local procurement is not supposed 
to be placed into operation until all depot stocks have been exhausted. 
Therefore, the Army left unresolved the reasons for permitting so 
many butcher blocks to be accumulated at the Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot. Conversely, the Navy and Air Force have central 
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procurement of this item, i. e., the item is bought by depots for issue 
to local installations. This is a costly and inconsistent program. 

It is recommended, therefore, that before local procurement. is 
authorized, all depot stocks be exhausted. 

It is recommended also that the Defense Department take steps to 
coordinate items. in all 3 services so that local and central procure- 
ment are uniform in each. This would overcome instances where 
one department conducts surplus sales due to depot overstockiages 
but the other services cannot utilize these excesses because they do 
not stock the item centrally, having put local procurement in effect. 
Notices of excesses seldom get down to the local camp, post, and 
station level. Consequently, there should be a uniformity of items 
subject to local procurement and a resultant uniformity of items 
subject to central procurement. 


4. Heavy-duty, oil-burning ranges 

In May 1955, the Army sold 92 of these heavy-duty, oil-burnin 
ranges, representing an investment of $37,890.92. They were sol 
at the Schenectady General Depot, Schenectady, N. Y. The item 
was described as “range, oil-burning, heavy-duty, a. c. current, 
115-volt, 60-cycle, 1-phase (diesel A-C or FS oil), 2 ovens, center 
combustion chamber.” 

The Army assigned a Federal stock number to the oil-burning ranges 
sold and that stock number is 7310—263-—3470. 

The Air Force had programed for purchase 172 ranges of this exact 
type of range for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and the Navy plans to 
buy 5 for fiscal year 1957. 

It should be noted that the ranges to be procured by the Air Force 
had identically the same nomenclature as those that were sold as 
surplus by the Schenectady General Depot. As a matter of fact, the 
Air Force had assigned the same Federal stock number as the Army, 
namely, 7310—263-3470, to the item in question. The Navy had 
identically the same nomenclature but had not assigned a Federal stock 
number, merely assigning a Navy stock number to the item. This 
would complicate the ability of one agency to provide another agency 
with material if they did not have the same number with which to 
identify the equipment. 

Therefore, here is another case where considerable money could 
have been saved if the Navy and Air Force—assuming they knew of 
the existence of these surplus ranges—had called upon this Army 
supply, instead of buying new ones. They should have known of 
their existence, as the Army had circularized both the Navy and the 
Air Force before they sold the item. 

5. Leather industrial safety belts 

The Army concluded that they had a surplus stock of industrial 
safety belts. As a result they disposed of 2,270 good, unused belts at. 
the Lexington Signal Depot, Lexington Ky., on August 25, 1955. 
They had cost the government $21,292. 

The Army had notified the other services of its excess. The Navy 
accepted 48. It is not clear why the Navy did not. utilize more, as 
they purchased 1,391 in fiscal year 1955 and contemplated buying 
1,084 for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The total Navy procurement 
of 2,475 is only slightly more than the number of belts sold. by the 
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Certainly common-use items like industrial safety belts should be 
capable of utilization by any service, as the function of any safety 
belt is standard, namely, that the belt is of such construction as to 

rotect the worker, whether he be employed by the Army or the 
avy. 
6. Canvas combat field packs 

In August 1955 the Army sold 4,000 canvas combat field packs. 

he three services were questioned as to whether they were buying 
any of these packs for fiscal years 1955 through 1957. The answer 
was that the Air Force had bought 20,000 during fiscal year 1955 (the 
same year as the Army sale) and planned to buy 50,000 more. The 
Air Force further stated that “canvas field packs’’ were obsolete and 
future procurement would be made in “field pack, canvas, combat,” 
the exact descripiion of the packs sold by the Army. What all this 
means is that the Air Force is buying the same item the Army is 
selling. 

In addition to the 4,000 packs sold in August, there still remain a 
‘considerable number’’ which the Army now reports it would be de- 
lighted to turn over to the Air Force (presumably instead of holding 
addi.ional sales of these combat field packs). This seems like an 
afterthought on the part of the Army, as the original information 
furnished by the Air Force made no mention of a possiblg interservice 
transfer, nor did the Air Force report that it intended to draw on the 
surplus Army stocks, at the time it told the commitiee of the quantity 
of field packs it was buying. Also, the Air Force did not report that 
the ae field packs purchased in 1955 had been received from Army 
stocks. 

If the Air Force requirement of 50,000 packs were transferred from 
the Army, it would represent a potential saving to the Government of 
$69,000, based on the premise that if they were sold as surplus by the 
Army they would bring $2.22 each (which was the price realized at the 
sale in August), versus $3.60 each, the orizinal cost of the pack. 

The committee is requesting the Air Force to report on its future 
procurement of this item, so that it will be assured that the money- 
saving transfer is accomplished. 


?. Water purification tablets 


In the summer of 1955 the Navy in California had a large declared 
surplus of water purification tablets. They are en item which can 
be vital to the survival of troops in the field. On July 28, 1955, at its 
Naval vues Center, Oakland, Calif., the Navy put up for sale 99,000 
bottles of tablets. The committee, learning of the sale, instituted 
an inquiry of the three services as to whether any procurement was 
being made. Before an answer could be received, the Navy adver- 
tised a further quantity of 55,000 bottles for sale at its base at Port 
Hueneme, Calif. Simultaneously with this announcement of sale 

‘came the news of the flood disaster in the Northeastern States. The 
staff of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee contacted the 
civil defense authorities at their headquarters in Battle Creek, Mich., 
to ascertain whether they needed water purification tablets in their 
flood-relief work. They advised that such tablets would be of great 
assistance in combating the spread of disease from polluted water. 
The staff advised the Navy of this need and requested that they in- 
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transfer of the necessary water purification tablets up for sale at Port 
Hueneme, Calif. The next day the Navy said the sale had been 
canceled, the tablets placed on a plane and flown east for delivery to 
the civil-defense authorities in Massachusetts. 

One of the interesting sidelights to this episode was that a Navy 
official advised a staff member of the subcommittee that there was 
no existing authority for the transfer of such items to the civil defense 
authorities unless the Navy was reimbursed. We were subsequently 
informed that the General Services Administration had issued, on 
August 31, 1955, Disaster Order No. 113, entitled “Excess and 
Surplus Federal Property for Disaster Relief Purposes.” It is com- 
mendable that action has now been taken to authorize expeditious 
action for effecting the prompt transfer of needed surplus during a 
national disaster without reimbursement. 

The three services subsequently furnished more complete data 
concerning their procurement of water purification tablets. It de- 
veloped that the Army was procuring this item for fiscal years 1955 
and 1956 in the quantities of 9,218,000 and 139,796 bottles, respec- 
tively. The Navy procured 42,000 bottles in 1955. The obvious 
question was: Why were the bottles sold not used by either the Army 
or Navy? The two services declared that the new tablets being pur- 
chased hard an iodine base, compared with a chlorine base in the surplus 
tablets. The tablet with the iodine base is preferable to that with 
a chlorine base, according to the services, because it lasts longer in 
storage. ‘The services also claim that it can be used for other purposes 
than water purification and that the chlorine-base tablet deteriorates 
faster on the shelf. The committee points out that the tablets up for 
sale were advertised as unused and in good condition. 

The committee does not certainly take issue with the services on 
the comparative medical worth of the two types of tablet. However, 
the chlorine-base tablets had already been the subject of ‘extended 
storage and, since at the end of that time they were still in good con- 
dition, it appears that they could have been used up before purchases 
of a new type were made. 


8. Steam kettles 


In September 1955 the Navy sold 123 steam kettles at 2 different 
sales, namely, the Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N.J., and the Naval 
Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. There were 2 sizes: 104 of 40-gallon 
capacity, which had cost $195 each, and 19 of 80-gallon capacity, 
costing $341 each, or a total acquisition cost of $26,759. The kettles 
were unused and in good condition. 

On inquiry, it was learned that the Navy bought 55 of the 40-gallon 
and 75 of the 80-gallon steam kettles during fiscal year 1955 and has 
procurement planned for both fiscal years 1956 and 1957 in the total 
number of 159 40-gallon and 174 80-gallon kettles. The Air Force has 
31 40-gallon kettles on its 1956 requirement schedule and the Army 
has a number of 40-gallon kettles to be bought in 1957. 

The unresolved issue was why didn’t the Navy use the steam kettles 
already on hand? The Navy stated it felt the kettles sold were non- 
standard because they were made of steel plate, and inferred that the 
kettles were described by the Bureau of Medicine as a possible health 
‘hazard and unfit for use. If they were so considered by the Navy, 
then why, inquired the staff of the subcommittee, did the Navy not 
warn a potential buyer of the possible risk by means of a statément in 
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the invitation to bid? If an item is dangerous for one person or group 
of persons, then it is equally dangerous for another group. The Navy 
confirmed the fact that no warning had been written into the bid 
invitation and retracted their previous position that the steel-plated 
kettles might constitute a hazard to public health and safety; adding, 
however, that with heavy Navy use there was accelerated ‘deteriora- 
tion and difficulty in keeping the kettles sanitary. These reasons are 
general and not very convincing. 

The Defense Department and the Navy stated that the kettles 
bought and sold both had the same Federal stock number, the Defense 
Department adding that if they were made of different material they 
would of necessity have different Federal stock numbers. Since no 
such distinction was made, the conclusion must be drawn that con- 
current buying and selling took place. 


9. Saucepans 


In May of 1955 the Navy at its supply depot in Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
sold 5,286 5-quart saucepans. They had never been used but were 
listed as only in fair condition due to some small rust spots on them. 
They had cost the Government $34,359, representing a substantial 
investment in cooking pans that should merit and receive proper care 
in their preservation and storage. The committee is of the opinion 
that a 5-quart saucepan which costs $6.50 each to purchase in large 
volume is a superior model saucepan and one which with reasonable 
eare should not deteriorate in storage. At the sale these saucepans 
realized $1,189, or 3.46 percent of their cost. 

In September 1955 the Navy sold 2 other lots of unused saucepans 
at its supply depot at Bayonne, N. J., 1 lot consisting of 375 15-quart 
pans which had cost $6,300, the other 1,148 2-quart pans having an 
original value of $3,559. They brought $436 at the sale. 

he total value of these unused saucepans was over $44,200. They 
were standard sizes. 

The investigation by the staff concerning possible purchasing of 

these three sizes of saucepans turned up the following: The Army is 
the single procuring agency for all military departments for sauce- 
pans. There was a total requirement for more than 8,000 saucepans 
in the 3 sizes for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. Most of this 
requirement was for the Navy, the same Department selling the sur- 
plus saucepans. They are buying saucepans as follows: Fiscal year 
1955, 2,400 2-quart and 745 5-quart size; fiscal year 1956, 728 2-quart 
size and 68 15- -quart size. The Navy also plans on substantial pro- 
curement for fiscal year 1957. Procurement for the Air Force consists 
of 2,987 2-quart saucepans for fiscal year 1956 and a further quantity 
for fiscal year 1957. In brief, the Navy and Air Force purchased 
‘during 1955 (the year of the surplus sales), and have planned procure- 
ment for both fiscal years 1956 and 1957 in all three sizes of saucepan 
which the Navy was simultaneously selling. 
’ Tt was the verdict of the Navy that the saucepans sold were not in 
a suitable condition. It is unfortunate that this unsuitability of un- 
used utensils stemmed from improper storage. The American tax- 
payer can ill afford to have items purchased by the military depart- 
ments only to lie idle in storage acquiring rust until they must be 
‘sold as unusable. 
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10. White exterior paint 
To a householder who thinks in terms of a few gallons of paint, the 
vast quantities which the armed services buy is almost beyond com- 
prehension. The services not only use large quantities but sell more 
than the average town would probably use in a year. In its investiga- 
tion into concurrent buying and selling, a sale by the Air Force was 
uncovered in June 1955 at the Mallory Air Force Base in Memphis, 
Tenn., at which it disposed of 86,665 gallons of white exterior paint, 
put up in 5-gallon metal containers. ‘This paint had cost $214,929. 

The Air Force reported that this paint was declared surplus because 
it was in poor condition and had hardened in the can. This is a rather 
shocking revelation for a service to admit that they would permit 
over $200,000 worth of paint to lie idle and deteriorate to such a condi- 
tion where its usability was not only negligible but unfit for future use. 
It raises grave questions as to the adequacy of care provided by the 
Air Force for such equipment, not only in the area of paint material 
but also other items which are subject to periods of inactivity in stor- 
age. If the purchase of vast quantities of paint is authorized, as 
necessary, then the purchasing and storage personnel are placed under 
an obligation to preserve its condition until there is a demand for it 
by a using installation. 

This situation necessitates a recommendation for (1) a more sage 
and prudent buying policy of limited quantities and (2) a thorough 
overhauling and reevaluation of wk, anon and storage practices. 
This type of waste and inefficiency must be eliminated. 

There is an interesting conclusion to this sale which is in conflict 
with the position of the Air Force that the paint was unusable. It was 
previously stated that the paint had cost the Government $214,929. 
At the auction sale a bid was received of $73,581, or 34.23 percent of 
the acquisition cost of the paint. This is a very substantial return 
for white paint or, as a matter of fact, for any item being sold as sur- 
plus, irrespective of condition. It is relatively inconceivable that a 
bidder would see fit, to put in a bid which was over a third of its acquisi- 
tion cost if he knew that he could not use the paint for the purpose 
for which it was manufactured. Obviously, a businessman could not 
expend that sum of money for a worthless, unusable product. 

Now turning to procurement of white exterior paint by the military 
departments, the committee ascertained that during the same fiscal 
year that the Air Force sale took place, the Air Force had bought 
149,000 gallons of the exact same type of paint. Also during the same 
fiscal year the Navy bought 66,000 gallons of the same paint and dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 the Navy is purchasing an additional 
quantity of 148,454 gallons of white exterior paint. 

The monetary loss to the taxpayers in this example, through care- 
lessness in storage handling, is a very considerable one. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the need forthe original purchase was 
not justified. In the case of a material like paint, the most exhaustive 
scrutiny should be made of requirements to avoid the repetition: of 
any similar instance such as the one herein cited. 


11. Aluminum alloy tubing 


In the summer of 1955 the Navy sold 168,893 pounds of tubing, 
which had cost over $151,752 at supply depots on both the east and 
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west coasts. It was of course unused tubing. The quantities sold 
at the two sales comprised many size Variations, such as diameter of 
one-half inch, three-fourths inch, and so forth. This tubing is an 
item which the Navy uses for various purposes and it has a con- 
tinuing place in Navy procurement. Because of the continuing 
demand, the committee was puzzled why this extremely large quantity 
was sold as surplus. It was a difficult category to identify with pro- 
curement, due to the technical aspects of a thorough identification. 
As a result it was one of the few technical items which were selected 
for examination. It is included in this report to illustrate what 
happens to equipment which requires close attention to detail in deter- 
mining whether the declared surplus corresponds to the specifications 
for tubing which are needed by any of the services. 

It was discovered that the Navy does have procurement in force in 
the amount of 27,912 feet of tubing for the 3 fiscal years 1955-57. 
Also, the Air Force is purchasing 697,233 feet during the same period. 

Out of the total quantity sold, there appeared to be at least 42,123 
pounds of tubing that was the same type as that being purchased 
simultaneously by the Navy and Air Force. The tubing bei ‘ing bought 
and sold had in common the following identifying characteristics: 
“Tubing, aluminum alloy, seamless, round.’ In addition, the outside 
diameter and the wall thicknesses coincided. However, the Navy 
said the aluminum tubing had other characteristics that had to be 
present before Navy purchasers would accept a transfer of surplus 
tubing. 

The Navy was requested to analyze the tubing sold and to compare 
it with the tubing purchased to see if they were not the same. They 
said it would be a time-consuming and costly administrative under- 
taking. The committee did not, therefore, press them to make the 
analysis. However, it is an excellent illustration of the troublesome 
area of identification being encountered on technical or specialized 
items. 

The committee sets forth its findings on the matter 

That the procedure followed by the services to match surplus with 
procurement is full of loopholes and roadblocks to efficient identifi- 
cation. First, procurement is in terms of feet, while surplus is in 
terms of pounds. Second, research was further complicated by the 
fact that the services do not use a uniform system of identifying stock 
numbers for aluminum tubing. When the committee requested the 
services to advise it whether any tubing was being procured which 
compared to the sale tubing, the services themselves encountered the 
aforementioned difficulties of proper analysis and _ identification 
Third, if skilled purchasing personnel familiar with the specifications 
and use of an item such as aluminum tubing were employed, they could 
readily determine whether surplus items “corresponded to the items 
being procured. With this ability of determination, the Nationa! 
Treasury would be materially benefited. 

In short, the committee concludes that, if the transfer of assets 
among the services is to be an efficient operation, it will be necessary 
to have uniform nomenclature, uniform units of measure, uniform 
stock numbers, and personnel familiar with the specifications and 
corresponding use of a given article. Otherwise the system of trans- 
ferring unused and usable property will collapse. 
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Therefore, the committee recommends that each military depart- 
ment quickly convert to the universal Federal stock number and at the 
same time adopt a uniform supply language common to all to facilitate 
the exchange of goods. 


12. Aluminum pots, 60- and 80-quart capacity 


In June of 1955 the Army sold a total of 80 pots with a 60-quart 
capacity and 581 of the 80-quart size. These are large, evervday-use 
cooking utensils. It is certain that the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
will continue to use this item for some years to come; hence the 
question arises as to why they were selling common cooking pots. 

The pots sold were unused and in excellent condition. They were 
sold both at the Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, Calif.. and the 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond, Va. These utensils 
are not an inexpensive item as they cost approximately $25 each and 
the total cost of all pots sold was $16,493. 

The Army and Air Force both reported procurement for fiscal 
years 1955 through 1957: the Army with 3,516 of the 80-quart size 
in fiscal year 1955, the year of the Army surplus sale, and a greater 
number of the 60-quart size for 1957. The Air Force bought 1,306 
60-quart pots in 1955 and 1,049 for 1956-7. 

The explanation of the Army was that the pots sold were undesir- 
able because they did not have a spigot with which to pour the liquid, 
making it difficult to lift a 60- or 80-quart pot filled with liquid Tisen 
a stove. Also they said that the 80-quart pot took up too much 
room on the stove. Inquiry was made as to whether the new 80-quart 
pots would not take up as much room as the old 80-quart pots. 
They replied that they would. There is no basis, therefore, for 
selling aluminum pots because they take up too much space on 
the cookstove and then to buy additional pots that occupy the 
same amount of space. Also, it seems that in order to use good, 
unused equipment which lacked a spigot, a method could have been 
devised to add this feature at a much lower cost than the purchase 
of completely new equipment. 

The Army has been in the business of cooking for a long period of 
time. It would seem that they would have discovered years ago 
whether a spigot was necessary to remove properly the contents from 
cooking utensils. The reasoning advanced, therefore, makes it clear 
that research and development has not progressed as far as one 
might reasonably assume. 


13. Road rollers 


In April 1955 the Army declared 19 good, new road rollers for the 
compaction of snow as surplus and proceeded to sell them at the 
Schenectady Quartermaster Depot, Schenectady, N. Y. They had 
cost $2,756 each, or a total of $52,364. The Army described the item 
as “road roller, towed type, corrugated, snow roller, 5 drums, 47 feet 
5% inches wide.” 

After declaring the rollers surplus within their Department, the 
Army failed to report the existence of this surplus equipment either 
to the other military services or to the other executive branches of 
the Government through the Materiel Redistribution Division, whose 
function is to assist in the transfer of property within the Government. 
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It is unfortunate that the Army neglected to inform the Material 
Redistribution Division of the existence of these road rollers, because 
if this procedure had been followed the Army would have learned 
that the Air Force needed 21 of these self-same snow road rollers 
during fiscal year 1955. The Air Force described the item purchased 
as “road roller, towed type, corrugated, snow roller, 5 drums, 47 feet 
5% inches wide.”’ 

The Air Force was requested to name the procurement office which 
had authorized the purchase of 21 road rollers. The Air Force ran 
into a blank wall in tracking down the person or division in its own 
department who issued the purchase order. The Air Force subse- 

uently said that this tvpe of equipment was not “centrally procured” 

uring fiscal year 1955. This meant that the road rollers were pro- 
cured either by a separate command buying its own equipment or a 
local Air Force installation. 

The committee is left with no alternative but the conclusion that 
here was a case of unconcern as to the interests of the taxpayer entail- 
ing the unnecessary expenditure of over $50,000. 

14. Plywood packboards 

The Army decided in May of 1955 that it had a surplus number of 
plywood packboards on hand. As a result the New Cumberland 
General Depot, Pa., on May 10, 1955, sold 3,425 plywood packboards 
which had cost the Government $26,201. The item was described 
on the sale brochure as ‘‘packboards, plywood, with 1 lashing rope, 
length 24 inches.” 

Investigation revealed that the Air Force had a requirement to buy 
4,000 packboards which they described as ‘‘packboards, plywood, with 
1 lashing rope, 24 inches long,” for the 3 fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957. 

Once more the services are guilty of an isolationist attitude in dealing 
with surplus and procurement of the same item. By a coincidence 
the Air Force needs only about 15 percent more plywood packboards 
than were sold at the Army surplus sale; therefore the bulk of the 
investment in Government funds could have been preserved. 


15. Dental operating lamp 

In June 1955 the Army disposed of 273 field-type dental operating 
lamps at the Louisville Medical Depot, Louisville, Ky. They cost 
$10,849 and although in unused, excellent condition they brought 
$888 at the sale, a return of 8.2 percent. 

The Navy has procurement scheduled for both fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 for field dental operating lamps. The Navy stated that 
the lamps being bought were different from those sold by the Army 
in that those sold had a 360-degree sweep and a glass light diffuser, 
whereas the new lamps to be purchased had a 180-degree sweep and 
a plastic light diffuser. 

It certainly seems in the best interests of all concerned if more 
emphasis were placed on greater utilization of property of this type 
and less emphasis on minor differences preventing utilization, so that 
these minor differences do not result in selling good, unused lamps, 
and buying new ones. 
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The committee recommends that it is in the interest of intelligent 
handling of Government funds to use material or equipment on hand 
wherever possible, particularly if it is unused and in excellent condi- 
tion, before purchasing new. 


Athletic and gym shoes 

The Air Force found that it had a substantial number of gym shoes 
on hand, unused, for which they had no foreseeable need. As a result, 
on February 1, 1955, they sold 68,728 pairs at the Wilkins Air Force 
Depot, Shelby, Ohio, which had cost the Government $57,812.80, 
Shortly thereafter, on February 24, they sold a further 24,546 pairs 
at auction sale at the Cheli Air Force Depot in Maywood, Calif. 
Also, the Army decided they were overstocked in athletic shoes and 
disposed of 7,306 pairs at the Schenectady General Depot, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on October 12, 1955. 

The Navy did not hold any surplus sales in this period but investi- 
gation revealed that they were in the buying market instead. During 
fiscal year 1955 they had purchased 8,415 pairs of athletic shoes but 
the Navy used a more limited definition calling them “basketball’’ 
shoes and anticipated purchasing an additional quantity during fiscal 
vear 1957. They were described as “basketball shoe, man’s, high, 
canvas upper, white; rubber sole and heel, white.’’ 

The first Air Force sale shoes were described as ‘‘shoe, gym, men’s 
high cotton duck, olive drab upper.’’ The nomenclature of the shoes 
sold as surplus by the Army was “‘shoe, athletic, high.’”” The second 
Air Force sale shoes were described as ‘shoe, athletic, high, OD 
upper, black rubber sole.’”’ This demonstrates the numerous methods 
used by the services and the lack of uniformity in describing common- 
use items. 

The distinguishing characteristic between the shoes sold and those 
purchased, in the ultimate analysis, appeared to be one of color, in 
that the former were white and the latter olive drab. Color may or 
may not be an important factor, so far as the Navy’s intended use is 
concerned. 

This presents an excellent example cf the compelling need for 
standardization in the military. 

Basic and substantive differences in color between the services have 
unquestioned merit. However, it is unreasonable to expect the public 
to bear the added expense involved because someone has permitted 
this policy to be perpetuated on all items, no matter how small and 
immaterial. 

The committee recommends that the Defense Department institute 
the appropriate action to insure that each military department 
coordinate their efforts and adopt neutral, universal colors for items 
similar to the one discussed in this section. 


17. Hypodermic needles 


The Army sold 16,341 boxes of hypodermic needles in July 1955 in 
Japan. There were 12 needles in a box. They were listed as new, 
in good condition, and the lot comprised almost every size and de- 
scription of hypodermic needle. The needles sold were mostly of Japa- 
nese manufacture. 

Investigation developed that the Army purchased 210,908 needles 
in fiscal year 1955 and has procurement for the years 1956 and 1957 
of 326,913 needles. In addition, the Navy bought 248,233 needles 
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in 1955 and likewise has programed 202,393 for fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. Procurement is in all sizes. 

The Department of Army stated that— 
most of these needles had been procured from Japanese manufacturers to supple- 
ment critically short stocks due to exceptionally heavy casualties during the 
Korean war. The needles were considered by the medical authorities as brittle 


and dull and were used only as an emergency measure and when stocks of American 
manufacturers became available they were no longer to be utilized. 


The wisdom of selling Japanese needles is not questioned, providing 
the medical personnel in the Department of the Army believe them 
to be unsatisfactory for human use. However, the fact remains that 
the needles were purchased by the Army for use on our soldiers in 
Korea during the Korean war. 

It would seem that a hypodermic needle at the time of purchase 
would either be acceptable for use or nonacceptable. There would 
seem to be no middle ground. Therefore, the subcommittee desires 
to know when it was determined that the needles were defective. 
Nothing was said in the selling brochure about the inadequacies of 
these hypodermic needles in order to warn a possible purchaser against 
the dangers that may result from their use. 

Therefore, it is the committee’s recommendation that the Depart- 
ment of Army explore this item more thoroughly to determine if the 
Japanese needles are or were ever medically acceptable. It was 
disturbing knowledge to be advised that the proper type of hypodermic 
needles were not always available to give the best medical assistance 
to our soldiers during the Korean war. Any repetition of such incident 
must be avoided. 


18. Vacuum tube 


The vacuum tube was one of the few items selected for investiga- 
tion which lies outside the category of common-use items. It is 
included in this report to show what can happen to the stecks of an 
article which has been the subject of subsequent technical improve- 
ments or developments but which still retains the ability to fulfill its 
original mission. 

he Army declared a quantity of 4,493 vacuum tubes surplus and 
thereupon sold the lot at a sale at the Lexington Signal Depot, Lex- 
ington, Ky., on August 25, 1955. This tube had an acquisition cost 
of $6.32 each, or $28,396 for the lot. It was known as the ‘3B24.”’ 

The three military services were queried as to whether they were 
procuring the 3B24 vacuum tube. The Navy replied that it did not 
anticipate any procurement in this number, apparently relying on 
their stocks on hand, but did plan on purchasing 2,000 of a 3B24WA, 
which they characterized as a “superruggedized’”’ version of the 
3B24. The unit cost of the superruggedized version was reported as 
costing $67 each, or $134,351 for 2,000 tubes. 

This cost figure appeared excessive compared to the Army report 
that their 3B24WA vacuum tube only cost $8.35 each. Therefore, 
the committee requested the Defense Department to verify the cost 
of the Navy vacuum tubes at $67 each. The Defense Department 
advised after consulting with the Navy that the cost figure given was 
correct. Prior to publication of this report the Navy was once again 
given an opportunity to verify the facts as reported and concluded 

that there must be an error. A rapid check revealed that someone 
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down the line had compiled or submitted erroneous information as 
the cost of the vacuum tube was only $6.73 each. This the Navy 
said was 1951 price information. It is indeed unfortunate that the 
committee who has constantly placed so much faith and confidence 
in the integrity of factual information supplied by the military depart- 
ments subsequently is informed that erroneous information has been 
given the committee and only when these facts prove embarrassing 
to the military department do they make sufficient effort to obtain 
accurate information. Th's results in duplication of effort by the 
committee and impedes the progress of its investigations. 

The 3B24 was first succeeded by the 3B24W, characterized by the 
Navy as a “ruggedized” version. It is not known precisely what 
changes were made but it seems that the later versions can absorb 
greater shock and vibration. The 3B24W was followed by the 
3B24WA, the superruggedized version, able to stand even greater 
shock and vibration. 

The Navy made the following interesting comments: 

Investigation of tube-life data revealed that tube type 3B24 had an average 
tube li‘e equivalent to the type 3B24WA when used in applications not subject 
to extreme shock or vibration. In order to achieve maximum utilization of avail- 
able stocks of the 3B24, action has been taken to inform the field to use the type 3B24 
in place of the 3B24W or 3B24WA when sockel applications do not require the rug- 
gedized types 83B24W or 83B24WA. Current inventory reports reflect an increase in 
usage of the type 3B24 as a result of this notice to the field. This substitution action 
was authorized by the Bureau of Ships. As a result of this action, purchase of 
tube type 8B24WA has been deferred. {Italics ours.] 

Thus the Navy decided that the stocks of the early version—the 
3B24 sold by the Army—would serve all but the most extreme de- 
mands and therefore the planned procurement of the superruggedized 
version, costing substantially more than that of the plain, unruggedized 
version, was withdrawn, or at least postponed until the present supply 
of the 3B24 was used up. 

' The Army and Air Force said they had adopted a similar policy 
of utilizing their stocks of the 3B24 vacuum tube instead of acquiring 
the ruggedized versions. However, this was hardly consistent with 
the fact that the Army had already held a sale of the early model. 
Also it was learned that they bought 24,479 of the superruggedized 
version in fiscal year 1955 and an additional 6,030 for fiscal year 1956. 

The Air Force had already purchased 25,000 of the 3B24WA 
superruggedized tubes in fiscal year 1955. 

By the Navy’s own admission, the original model 3B24 is not 
obsolete. It still fills the requirements for all but the most extreme 
demands. Therefore, it is recommended that the services use 
wherever possible the unruggedized version of the vacuum tube which 
they have in stock, thereby reducing the requirements for the more 
expensive tube. This does not mean that the committee recom- 
mends that the services should not purchase and stock the most 
advanced type of vacuum tube when the requirements warrant it. 
However, merely because a more ruggedized version of an item is 
developed does not automatically mean that the older stocks are 
surplus, as the Navy carefully pointed out. 

' Greater care and a higher degree of selectivity would reduce the 
outlay of funds for excessive quantities of new equipment. 
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19. Fiberboard boxes 


In November 1955 the Air Force sold 44,606 fiberboard boxes which 
they had declared surplus to their needs, described as ‘‘box, fiberboard, 
corrugated or solid, 8 by 8 by 10s inches.” They had never been 
used and were in excellent condition. 

Investigation by the staff revealed that the Army anticipated 
ee during fiscal years 1956 and 1957 of 215,509 fiberboard 

oxes, size 8 by 8 by 10 inches (one-sixteenth inch smaller on one side 
than the sale boxes). 

In addition, it was ascertained that the Navy had already procured 
12,100 fiberboard boxes size 8 by 8 by 10 for use during fiscal year 
1955 and contemplated purchase of another 24,000 during fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. 

The staff undertook in its inquiry to determine whether the services 
considered that one-sixteenth of an inch on one side of a box was a 
deciding factor in disposing of more than 44,000 good boxes. The 
Army and Navy replied that one-sixteenth of an inch was not critical 
and that the sale boxes measuring 8 by 8 by 10. inches could have 
been used by the Army and Navy for the purpose they had in mind. 
The surplus boxes sold would have filled the needs of the Navy for 3 
years, with some left over for the Army. 

With reference to items of this nature where there is a very small 
variation, the committee is of the opinion that a more realistic ap- 
proach should be adopted and put into practice by the services in 
order to make use of nontechnical items and commodities which 
closely resemble the specifications of material that is programed for 
procurement and that, if this attitude of frugality in household 
management would be enforced, considerable savings to the Govern- 
ment would be realized. 

It is thereby recommended that the Defense Department adopt a 
more realistic attitude concerning specifications on nontechnical 
items to permit greater utilization. 


20. Staples 


This category of staples proved to be one of the most revealing of 
weaknesses in the coordination of interservice procurement disclosed 
by our investigation into surplus sales versus procurement. Of course 
staples are used in quantity by all three services; hence when large 
surplus sales of a standard size were held, the committee was alerted 
that something was out of order. 

The main type of staples sold was the Bostitch staple for the Bostitch 


-stapling machine. It was interesting to note that the Navy, the 


Army, and the Air Force all conducted surplus sales of this item. 
The individual sales are as follows: 
(a) On June 6, 1955, the Navy sold 19,685 boxes of Bostitch staples. 


Each box contained 5,000 staples. They were unused and in good 


condition. They had cost $34,449. The sale proceeds were only 
$3,621.80. Before this lot of staples was sold, the Navy had reported 
to the Army and Air Force that they existed and were available for 


transfer, if needed. Shortly before the release of this report the Navy 
‘stated that they were not selling Navy staples but were selling surplus 
‘Army staples which in some manner had been turned over to the 
‘Navy for disposal action. 
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(6) On July 6, 1955, the Army sold 10,188 boxes of Bostitch staples 
for the Bostitch stapling machine at the Schenectady General Depot 
in Schenectady, N. Y. Their condition was described as “excellent”’. 
They, too, have been offered to the Navy and Air Force before being 
sold as surplus. This lot had cost the Government $20,376 and 
realized $1,651.60 at the sale. 

(c) The Air Force, not wishing to be isolated as a nonseller of 
staples, held a sale at the Maywood Air Force Depot, Maywood, Calif. 
on February 8, 1956, at which 7,260 boxes of Bostitch staples for the 
Bostitch stapling machine were sold, also in good condition. They 
had cost $14,520, or $2 a box, and at the sale realized the negligible 
sum of 8 cents for a box of 5,000 staples, or a total return of only 
$580.80. 

With the above information at hand concerning the 3 sales, the com- 
mittee turned to the 3 services for procurement data. They learned 
that the Navy anticipated purchasing 55,000 boxes of staples during 
fiscal year 1957. The Navy was requested to respond specifically to 
why they did not use the staples sold by the Army and Air Force. 
The Navy hastened to assure that the staples they anticipated buying 
were not the same type as that sold by the Air Force because the 
Navy stapling machine would not take the Air Force staples because 
of some characteristic difference in the staples and stapling machine. 

If the Navy’s contention that Air Force staples would not fit 
Navy stapling machines is well founded, then the Navy and the other 
services should rapidly standardize their stapling machines so that 
when staples become excess to the needs of one service they can be 
transferred to another service which does have a requirement. 

The taxpayer should not be asked to sacrifice his hard-earned 
dollars due to a failure of the services to coordinate an item of this 
nature and the desire of the services to maintain a set of unique 
specifications for such common-use material. 

Hence the committee recommends strongly that action be imme- 
diately instituted to insure absolute interchangeability of items 
falling in this category. 


21. Mitten shells 

In February 1955, the Air Force sold 28,900 pairs of unused mitten 
shells which had originally cost $3.28 each, or a total of $94,792. 
They were described as in excellent ccndition, yet at the sale at the 
Cheli Air Force Depot in Maywood, Calif., they brought only 30 
cents each, or a total return of $8,670—a big loss of Government funds. 

The committee felt that there must be some strong justification for: 
selling equipment which had cost the Government such a substantial 
amount and was in top condition. This justification was lacking, in 
the opinion of the committee. 

The mitten shells sold were described as ‘‘mitten shell, leather palm, 
cotton back, trigger finger, OD gauntlet type.’’ They were identified 
with Federal stock numbers 8440-160-0913 and 0914. They were 
referred to as standard or general-purpose flight clothing. 

It was discovered that the Air Force was planning to buy a sub- 
stantial quantity of mitten shells during fiscal year 1957. They were 
described as “‘mitten shell, leather, with cotton, gauntlet and trigger 
finger, 3 finger sheathes, gauntlet with wrist strap, gold shade.’” 
They were identified with Federal stock number 8415—160-0904. It. 
was referred to as special-purpose clothing. 
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The mitten shells were admittedly the same, according to the 
Defense Department. The only difference between the item sold and 
the item to be purchased was in the numbering system-—one was 
called general-purpose clothing, the other aalaiatansee clothing. 
The Defense Department coneeded that merely taking an item from 
a general-purpose clothing category and placing it in a special-purpose 
clothing category was insufficient justification for disposing 4 all the 
stocks on hand and buying new stocks. 

As a matter of fact, the Air Force admitted that the mitten shell 
under procurement—namely, 8415—-160—-0904—had formerly been 
identified as the mitten shell sold, namely, 8440-160-0913. 

If this method of reshuffling stock numbers around is permitted, it 
will lend itself to the purchase of new items merely by assigning a new 
stock number, whereas in fact the item is already on the shelves in 
stock under a different stock number. 

Therefore, the committee recommends that before new or substitute 
Federal stock numbers are authorized, with attendant buying of the 
item, a system of checks and balances be inaugurated to insure that 
the change is warranted and is not merely repetition of an item 
already in stock having a different number. 

Prior to the release of this report, the Department of Defense stated 
that the Air Force had cancelled their requirement for this item and 
that stocks already on hand will be used. They continued that 
“ft is quite possible that this decision resulted from the committee's 
investigation.” 

Therefore, the committee is gratified that its investigation has 
achieved beneficial results with the cancellation of needless procure- 
ment and has resulted in a saving of at least $39,232.08 which was 
the estimated cost of the planned procurement for this item. 


22. Leggings 

In February 1955, at an auction sale at the Cheli Air Force Depot, 
Maywood, Calif., the Air Foree disposed of 178,600 pairs of men’s 
leggings which had never been used and which, according to the 
description in the sale catalog, were in excellent condition. They 
were described as 10 inches in length, dismounted, water resistant. 
At $2.39 each the lot had cost the Government $426,854. As leggings 
are certainly not an item in general use today outside of the armed 
services, the responsive bidding was weak and the return was a mere 
4 cents a pair, or a total of $7,144. In terms of percentage of the 
original cost, the Government recovered only 1.7 percent. 

Upon probing the procurement of leggings, the committee dis- 
covered that in fiscal year 1955 (the same year as the surplus sale) the 
Navy had procured 60,090 pairs of leggings, described as khaki, high, 
12 inches in length. The Navy was queried as to why they did not 
request. a transfer of their requirement from the Air Force surplus 
stocks. The Navy responded as follows: ‘‘As early as 1953 the Navy 
considered the advisability of using the Army and Air Force 10-inch, 
olive drab legging but decided that it was undesirable for recruit- 
training purposes, where considerable stress is placed on maintaining 
a smart uniform appearance in drills.’”’ Apparently the difference 
between a 10-inch and a 12-inch legging was felt to be the difference 
between being smart and not being smart. Undoubtedly the Air 
Force would have purchased only leggings that presented a smart 
appearance. 
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As the committee has pointed out several times elsewhere in this 
report, it feels strongly that in an era when billions of dollars are 
expended for defense, the services should adopt a more realistic 
attitude and use what stocks they have of a needed article if the item 
to be bought is essentially the same as the one to be sold. 

Further, greater emphasis should be placed on standardization. 
For example, in the instant case the possibilities of a uniform legging, 
either 10- or 12-inch—or even 11-inch, should have been explored 
before each service bought leggings varying to some degree in length. 


23. Ponchos 


Ponchos are a loose-fitting outer garment generally for use in rainy, 
tropical climates. They are rectangular in shape, have a center hole 
for the head and are draped over the body. 

In February 1955, the Air Force disposed of 21,196 ponchos by 
auction sale at the Cheli Air Force Depot, Maywood, Calif. , described 
as “‘poncho, rain, synthetic, resin coated, OD.”’ They had never been 
used and were in excellent condition. Their original cost was $11.38 
each, or a total of $241,210 for the quantity in the sale. They realized 
$2 each at the sale, or a total of $42,392. 

Our investigation revealed that the Navy and Army were both 
buying ponchos. The Navy plans on buying a large quantity for 
fiscal year 1957, described as ‘‘ poncho, rain, synthetic, resin coated’’— 
exactly the same description used on the ponchos sold by the Air 
Force. It is regrettable that the Navy with a known need failed to 
pee up the surplus and apply it against its requirements. The 
Navy’s attention was invited to the fact that an excess existed. 
Later, before our report was finalized, the Navy came forth with an 
amended statement which completely changed the information pro- 
vided to the committee that 1t was procuring a synthetic, resin- 
coated poncho. The Navy said this information was in error and the 
Navy was actually procuring a nylon-coated poncho. 

To err is human and for an honest mistake there is little criticism 
if no serious harm has been realized. However, to present a complete 
portrayal of what happened it must be stated that when the services 
furnished procurement information they did so in elaborate detail, 
including minute exceptions where the material being procured did 
not correspond precisely to the specifications of the item being sold. 
They made a thorough and exacting research of each item that the 
committee was investigating. Therefore, the committee feels that 
the services, wherever a deviation existed—even in the smallest 
degree—took good advantage of it and cited it. Hence in this atmos- 
phere of searching scrutiny it was difficult to appreciate that such an 
error could occur. 

Turning to the Army procurement of ponchos, it was ascertained 
that it was no longer purchasing a ‘“‘poncho, rain, synthetic, resin- 
coated” but had changed to a “‘poncho, coated nylon, OD.”’ On this 
latter type poncho the Army during fiscal years 1955-57 will have 
bought over 2 million ponchos. A substantial number of these new 
ponchos are for Republic of Korea troops. 

This is a further disconcerting illustration of failure to use stocks 
on hand and “make do” in a case where the article is suitable and 
adequate for the purpose intended. 
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24. Sweaters 

Between March and July 1955 the Army and Navy put up for sale 
over 50,000 wool sweaters, having a value of over $200,000 at the time 
they were initially purchased. They were advertised as unused and 
in good condition. Sizes included were from small to extra large. 

A probe into the buying of sweaters revealed that the Air Force 
anticipated purchasing men’s sweaters during fiscal year 1957 in the 
number of 34,974. Assuming that the Air Force will pay at least the 
same amount as that paid by the Army and Navy, namely, $4 each, 
this represents an expenditure of $139,896. 

The inquiry established that the same type of sweaters are being 
purchased by the Air Force as were sold by the Army and Navy. The 
Air Force originally was quick to point out to the committee that all 
of their procurement will be extra small in size, namely, sizes 30-32, 
whereas those sold ranged from small to extra large. Hence they were 
not going to buy the same size sweaters as were sold. This is true, 
but on the surface it appeared that the Air Force was preparing to 
outfit personnel of very small stature. Also, it seemed inconsistent 
that the Air Force would have bad no procurement of sweaters size 
small through extra large for 3 years during 1955-57, yet in 1 year 
they have a requirement to purchase 34,974 sweaters extra small in 
size. 

Therefore, the staff requested the Defense Department to confirm 
by conference with the Air Force the original tafoirena bite submitted 
to the committee, namely, the intent of the Air Force to buy sweaters 
exclusively extra small in size. It was so verified. Then shortly 
before the release of this report, the Air Force stated they would like 
to amend their original report. They advised they would buy 34,974 
sweaters of all sizes rather than merely extra small, and that the 
requirement had been listed as solely extra small merely to facilitate 
its processing for budget purposes. 

Consequently, there is concurrent buying and selling because the 
same type and size sweaters were sold as the Air Force plans to pur- 
chase. At the time the other services sold their sweaters, the Air 
Force could not identify a need for them, having listed their require- 
ment as solely for extra small sweaters. Actions such as this will 
clearly defeat the utilization of excess property among the services 
and will increase needlessly our defense costs. 


25. Pienic spoons and forks 


During its review of the numerous items put up for sale as surplus 
property, the committee noted that the Army and Air Force were 
selling millions of unused picnic spoons and forks made of paper, 
ee plastic, and wood. We list below a record of some of the 
sales: 


(a) Spoons.— 

(1) Army: Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond, Va.; sale 
held Feb. 9; 1955 (paper and wood) __...-.-.._------------ 9, 746, 400 

(2) Air Force: Mallory Air Force Station, Memphis, Tenn.; auction 
held June 16-17, 1955 (fiberboard tablespoons) - __-_--__-_--- 2, 276, 638 

(3) Army: Quartermaster Property Disposal and Market Center, 
Japan; sale held Oct. 19, 1955 (plastic). ...........-.--.--- 162, 564 

(4) Air Force: Maywood Air Force Depot, Maywood, Calif.; sale 
held Jan. 3, 1956 (wood and caper. watt: “ety y eqns eres pl 3, 000, 000 
DORR BOONE TRBSS Eb COS le MUTI Bb het Oe Bide 15, 185, 602 
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All of these spoons were unused and the vast majority were described 
as in good condition. They were mainly 5 to 5% inches long. 

The question before the committee was: Have the services been 
procuring spoons during and following the period ree by the 
sales? The answer was “Yes.” Investigation revealed that the 
Quartermaster Corps had recently let a contract for 23,640,000 plastic 
spoons at a cost to the Government of $168,789. The Quartermaster 

orps advised that this wasn’t all—that as a matter of fact they antici- 
pated purchasing a total of 52,260,000 plastic spoons. This gigantic 
quantity was being purchased for use in combat ration packs, the 
so-called K ration pack. 

The Quartermaster Corps was queried as to why they had not first 
exhausted the stocks of spoons already in the possession of the services 
before buying new. They advised that the wooden spoon was obsolete 
and considered unsatisfactory. This, of course, did not explain why 
plastic spoons were sold, as in item (3) above. 

The matter was pursued further with the Air Force relative to their 
surplus sales of more than 5 million spoons and why they did not. use 
these spoons before buying the new plastic picnic spoons. The Air 
Force responded as follows: (1) The wooden spoon became somewhat 
soft and pliable with hot foods and liquids, whereas the plastic spoon 
did not; (2) the wooden spoon was weaker than the one made of 
plastic when eating meat and other solids; (3) the plastic spoon was 
strong enough to dig out cold rations from a can, whereas the wooden 
spoon had to be used with extreme care to keep it intact through a 
meal; (4) the wooden spoon had an objectionable taste, as reported 
in 1 out of 4 tests. The Air Force added that upon the adoption of 
plastic spoons the need for the wooden product ceased to exist. 

(b) Prenic forks —In addition to picnic spoons, the following surplus 
sales of unused picnic forks were held: 

(1) Army: New Cumberland General Depot, Pa., sale held May 10, 
ee amie oueinann 1, 326, 500 


(2) Air Force: Mallory Air Force Station, Memphis, Tenn., sale held 
on June 16-17, 1955. Condition: good (wood, 5% to 6 inches 


long) 

(3) Air Force: Maywood Air Force Depot, Maywood, Calif., sale held i 
Aug. 30, 1955. Condition: unused (wood and paper)_..-.---~ 720, 000 

(4) Air Force: Maywood Air Force Depot, Maywood, Calif., sale held 
Jan. 3, 1956. Condition: fair (wood and paper) -_------------ 3, 000, 000 


Racist nar ities ica hime leg icine ap tae hein niga ai tg mre ese pier odiig 7, 662, 800 


The Army and Air Force explanations for the sales of large quantities 
of picnic-type forks were the same as those given concerning spoons. 
he total number of paper, plastic, fiberboard, and wooden spoons 
and forks sold at surplus sales by the Army and Air Force was 
22,848,402. One sale of 3 million wood and paper spoons gave the 
weight as 13,000 pounds, or 6% tons. This is set forth to illustrate 
the enormous quantity of this product which was disposed of at a 
sacrifice to the Government. 

The wisdom of developing improvements in materials for the use 
of our,Armed Forces is not disputed. However, it must be pointed 
out that, wherever possible, in cases where a substantial investment 
of Government funds has been made, items on hand should be used 
rather than sold as surplus prior to the introduction into the system 
of a later type of item. If such preference for the new is the ruling 
criterion in the selection of material, then the services, cognizant that 
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a new type is likely to be brought into the system, should go slowly 
in their quantity buying so that these enormous surpluses of outdated 
material will not accumulate and the services will then be free, with- 
out loss of funds, to buy the latest type of equipment on the market. 

Certainly wooden spoons and forks were used extensively and 
successfully throughout World War II and the Korean war. 

In this instance the inquiry did not end with checking into procure- 
ment by the military services. It was found that the General Services 
Administration is also a substantial purchaser of wooden and fiber- 
board spoons and forks. For example, their National Buying Divi- 
sion, New York Branch, Federal Supply S@rvice, issued an invitation 
to bid on January 17, 1956, in which they advertised for fiber or wood 
picnic spoons, shaped type, overall length approximately 5 or 5% 
inches, packed 500 to a box. The same invitation showed require- 
ments for a spoon with the same specifications except that it was to be 
5% inches long. The spoons were to be delivered to 13 destinations 
in all parts of the United States. 

Hence, the committee submits that although the services have 
presented a partial case for justifying their failure to use the fiber 
or wooden spoons and forks, nevertheless the General Services Admini- 
stration continues to use this type of spoon throughout the country. 
It therefore behooves the services to get in touch with GSA before 
they dispose of further stocks, if any, of the type they have declared 
outmoded, in order to effect a transfer of this type of property. 


26. Nylon parachute cord 


During July and August of 1955 the Army held 2 sales at the 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond, Va., at which it sold 
260,000 yards of unused nylon parachute cord, which had a breaking 
strength of 550 pounds. The committee requested more detailed 
information on surplus sales of this item. It revealed that the Army 
had sold over 3,767,000 yards since June of 1954. 

Possible procurement of this tvpe cord was probed, and it was 
discovered that the Navy expected to purchase a substantial quantity 
of the same cord for fiscal year 1957, the only difference being a 
breaking strength of 375 pounds. We requested the Navy to aie 
the significance of this difference in breaking strength. They answered 
that 375-pound breaking-strength nylon cord is used on parachutes 
for personnel, whereas the 550-pound cord is used on cargo chutes, 
and it would not be feasible to substitute one type of cord for another. 

The staff was on the verge of dismissing this item as not relevant 
to the overall investigation when it ascertained that the General 
Services Administration was procuring 96,000 yards of nylon para- 
chute cord during 1956 with exactly the same specifications as the 
cord sold by the Army in the summer of 1955 (fiscal year!956). 
They also desired nylon cord with 550-pound breaking strength. 
According to the Defense Department, the Army still has considerable 
excess quantities of this same type of nylon parachute cord on hand 
in the amount of 1,420,000 yards. As a result, they are continuing 
to sell in excess of 100,000 yards a month. 

The Committee urged the Defense Department and General Services 
Administration to coordinate their actions relating to this item and 
arrange an interservice transfer ratber than the Army selling it as 
surplus and GSA entering the commercial market for new purchases 
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thereof. The Defense Department and GSA were appreciative of 
having this brought to their attention and are now in the process of 
working out such a transfer. 

It is recommended that the Secretary of the Army make an inquir 
into the matter and report to the committee on the manner in which 
the Army originally accumulated such a staggering excess of nylon 
parachute cord. 


27. Shaving brushes 


In 1955 the Army sold 43,370 shaving brushes as surplus to its 
requirements at 2 sales, ope in February at the Richmond Quarter- 
master Depot, the other in September at Fort Lewis, Wash. The 
first sale listed the cost as 92 cents for each brush and the second as 
70 cents each. The original cost of the brushes sold in both sales 
was $37,425. 

While these sales were going on, the Navy was buying shaving 
brushes for its own use, without regard to the Army surplus. For 
fiscal year 1955 the Navy purchased 6,830 shaving brushes and con- 
template an additional 13,150 in fiscal years 1956 and 1957, at a cost 
ranging up to $2.25 each. 

Shaving brushes do not have technical specifications. If they were 
acceptable for use by the Army, it is reasonable to assume that the 
Navy should also find them acceptable. Therefore, even allowing for 
some minor distinguishing characteristic in size, etc., the committee 
is of the opinion that the Navy should have drawn on the Army stocks, 
which were more than twice the Navy requirements for the 3 fiscal 
years. 


28. Toothbrushes 


The committee uncovered a sale of 63,293 unused toothbrushes by 
the Army in Tokyo, Japan, in October 1955. The Army did not 
specify the cost price of these brushes. Since an average toothbrush 
has a retail cost in the vicinity of 25 to 50 cents, the total value of this 
lot was somewhere between fifteen and thirty thousand dollars. 

The Navy subsequently furnished the committee with procurement 
statistics in toothbrushes, as follows: 2,732,000 in fiscal year 1955 and 
a further 5,260,000 for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. They said the ac- 
quisition cost varied from 26 to 50 cents each. The Navy’s huge pur- 
chases of toothbrushes could have easily consumed the Army supply. 


29. Fiints for lighters 


At the same sale in Tokyo, Japan, at which the Army disposed of 
the toothbrushes, it also sold 590,756 packages of flints for lighters. 

Once again, as in the case of the toothbrushes, the Navy was in the 
market purchasing new flints for lighters for all 3 fiscal years: 1,229,400 
packages in fiscal year 1955 and an anticipated procurement of 
2,367,000 packages during fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

The reasons for failure to transfer this type of military merchandise 
are difficult to understand. Certainly if the exchange of goods surplus 
to one military department to another department which has a need 
is to be effective, it must be accomplished on common-use items of this 
type. 
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80. Neatsfoot oil 


At the Sharpe General Depot in Lathrop, Calif., the Army held a 
sale in June 1955, at which it disposed of 24,620 gallons of unused 
neatsfoot oil, the condition of which was described as excellent and 
which had cost the Government $91,094. 

Prior to the Army’s decision to declare this large quantity as surplus, 
it went through the procedure of circulating among the other military 
agencies the information that it held this surplus of neatsfoot oil. 
After receiving no requests for transfer of all or a part of this lot of 
neatsfoot oil, the Army assumed that no need existed and sold it. 

This was far from the truth. The committee’s investigation showed 
that there was a need for a part of the Army surplus. 

It developed that the Navy was going to buy neatsfoot oil for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957—approximately 1,466 gallons in all. On inquiry 
by the committee, the Navy could give no reason why it had not 
picked up the neatsfoot oil from the Army surplus stock instead of 
initiating new procurement. 

Subsequently, the Department of Defense advised that the Navy's 
planned purchases of neatsfoot oil bad been cancelled and that they 
would use other excess stocks of neatsfoot oil remaining in the hands 
of the Army. They said further that “the revision of this require- 
ment can very probably be attributed to the committee’s investigation 
and the resulting close examination of the status of this item.”’ 

Once again the committee was gratified to note the favorable results 
achieved from its investigation by a substantial saving on a specific 
item. While the amount of money saved on this item may not appear 
overly significant, namely, slightly in excess of $5,400, the committee 
does not feel that savings on any items can be overlooked no matter 
how small in our constant effort to trim out the nonessentials in our 
defense program, 


31. Steel teaspoons 

Early in 1955 the Army decided it had too many steel teaspoons. 
The customary notification went out to the other services and no 
branch of the services advised the Army that it had a requirement 
for steel teaspoons. Consequently the Army held a sale at the 
Schenectady General Depot in Schenectady, N. Y., on February 4, 
1955, at which 187,080 corrosion-resisting steel teaspoons were sold. 
They had never been used and were in excellent condition. They 
had cost the taxpayers $24,320.40. 

The sale of this large quantity of teaspoons was perplexing. As 
an item of everyday continuing use in every camp, post, or installation 
wherever servicemen are quartered, it was hard to understand why 
it would not be advisable to retain the teaspoons and use them until 
the supply was exhausted. 

The investigation into purchases of the same teaspoon revealed 
that the Navy was purchasing corrosion-resisting teaspoons in the 
total number of 993,600 for the 3 fiscal years 1955-57. The Navy 
could have used the Army surplus very handily in fiscal year 1955, 
the year in which the surplus sale was held, or in either of the 2 
succeeding fiscal years. Since the Army had circulated the infor- 
mation that its surplus existed, it was regrettable, and costly, that 
the Navy did not choose to request the transfer of the Army stocks 
but instead chose to purchase new ones. 
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It warrants a conclusion that the services still lack the awareness 
or desire to enforce the principle of cost-consciousness that this 
committee has so long attempted to inculcate and foster in all phases 
of military operations and procedures. 

382. Sunglasses 

In 1955 the Army and Air Force sold 397,597 pairs of sunglasses 
at 3 sales. The original cost of 247,597 pairs of these glasses was 
$324,485. The cost was not given for the balance of 150,000 pairs 
but it is estimated at $195,000. They were all unused sunglasses in 


good condition. Thus at the 3 following sales sunglasses costing 
well over $500,000 were disposed of — 


Pair 

(a) Air Force: Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio; date sold, Feb. 
LE cddindiswadilbnthadabenk opibbbabudciibiddas <nbeled sai boahdas hs od 153, 777 

(b) Air Foree: Cheli Air Force Depot, Maywood, Calif.; date sold, Feb. 
SUM oi Satu ele didnees aden an ihe ink methine a Ae aiden ake ail dks 150, 000 

(c) Army: Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond, Va.; date sold, 
pe | ee ee —‘Pittinnwn nase an bebe bee dake saw 93, 820 


Naturally, with such enormous surplus sales by the Army and Air 
force, it seemed inconceivable that there could have been any buying 
of sunglasses. Unfortunately, such was not the case. The investi- 

ation revealed that the Air Force in September 1955, advertised 
for bids on 155,000 pairs of sunglasses and in February 1956 a con- 
tract was awarded for this quantity in the total amount of approxi- 
mately $300,000. The procurement called for a sunglass which 
matches the sunglass sold by the Army in August 1955. In addition, 
the Air Force bought 16,800 pairs of sunglasses at a cost of $40,992 
in March 1955. 

It does not seem possible that technological development on ordi- 
nary sunglasses could be such that the Air Force could not have 
utilized the sunglasses sold, rather than purchasing new sunglasses. 
Another glaring example of a lack of cost-consciousness. 

Therefore, it is reeommended that the Secretary of Defense submit 
a complete report to the committee on all sunglasses bought and sold 
in the Military Establishment during fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957, in the hope that, it will bring to light some of the flaws in the 


system that permit concurrent buying and selling. 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Military Establishment has been guilty of concurrent buying 
and selling of the same items. This practice involves selling unused 
equipment already in their possession at a fraction of its cost and 
buying new items of the same thing. 

2. Concurrent buying and selling results in the wasteful expenditure 
of Government funds and runs our costs for national defense need- 
lessly higher than necessary. As an illustration, the committee points 
to the substantia] savings already achieved as a result of its investi- 
gation through the cancellation of planned purchases on only two of 
the items under inquiry, namely, mitten shells and neatsfoot oil, with 
an extimated saving of at least $44,656.28. 

3. There remains a continuing lack of awareness for the principles 
of cost-consciousness which this committee has constantly strived to 
inculcate and foster into the activities of the Military Establishment. 
The facts uncovered in this report manifest a disturbing lack of 
frugality in household management. 
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4. There isa need for wider circularization of information concerning 
excess property, both in the military and from the military through 
the executive agencies. 

5. Personnel having authority to purchase new items appear overly 
reluctant to accept excess property, even though it is unused and 
in a good or excellent condition, when they have the funds to go out 
and buy new. | 

6. The regulations providing for the exchange of military merchan- 
dise are not stringent enough to make the interservice transfer of 
goods mandatory. Also, the procedures followed by the military 
departments to match surplus with procurement are full of loopholes 
and roadblocks to efficient identification. 

7. In the field of standardization great unexplored areas for improve- 
ment remain to be tapped. Each department desires to retain its 
own procurement prerogatives and resists standardization due to an 
apparent fear that it will result in establishment of a single source of 
supply as the sole purchasing agent, and result in a loss of their 
buying authority, which they zealously desire to retain. By retaining 
their own peculiar or unique specification, even on simple items, they 
are able to defeat the unification so badly needed and to insure the 
retention of this purchasing power which they clutch so desperately. 

Some of the leading instances where failure to standardize caused 
concurrent buying ~ selling were: 

(a) The failure to adopt the same description on even common-use 
items through employment of complicated nomenclature, irrespective 
of how uncomplicated the item may be, so as to render interservice 
identification well-nigh impossible. 

(6) The use of minute variations in size, color, measure, and other 
unimportant characteristics which has no effect on the usefulness or 
appropriateness of the material, so as to declare new and unused 
stocks surplus and to permit the purchase of the same item with only 
an infinitesimal or trivial change. 

(ec) The ready desire to call material technical when in actuality 
it has no technical manifestations. 

(d) The urge to call new and unused property obsolete. 

8. The failure of the services to unify themselves in the above 
instances and in the areas cited in the report has hindered and impeded 
the free flow of military merchandise between those having an excess 
and those having a need. 

9. There is neglect or insufficient care of the enormous quantities of 
new material in storage, due, apparently, to inadequate maintenance. 

10. There has been little coordination on items subject to local 
procurement and items subject to central procurement. The effect is 
that it causes one service with large depot excesses to sell them as 
surplus because the other departments have local procurement in 
operation. Local procurement means the local camp, post and sta- 
tion make their own individualpurchases; and notices of excesses sel- 
dom permeate down to their operating level. 

11. There is an apparent lack of emphasis on the importance of 
employing technically trained purchasing personnel who have the 
ability to identify technical, semitechnical or even nontechnical items 
and relate them to planned procurement. For example, the depart- 
ments could not identify 21 of their own ‘‘common-use”’ items as mili- 
tary items, although the committee supplied them with the precise 
description used by the military agency selling the items as surplus. 
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12. If the transfer of assets among the services is to be an efficient 
operation, it will be necessary to have uniform nomenclature, uniform 
units of measure, uniform stock numbers, and personnel familiar with 
specifications and corresponding use of material. Otherwise, the 
system of transferring unused and usable property will collapse. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Secretary of Defense and Secretaries of each military 
department should initiate tighter controls to insure that (a) before 
military property is sold it actually is surplus to our defense needs; 
(b) before new property is purchased they do not have on hand the 
same or a substitutable item, either in their own or in the other 
military departments; (c) before new items are purchased, which will 
make obsolete stocks on hand, the new items must differ substantively 
from the stocks on hand rather than minor and unimportant character- 
istics; (d) before surplus sales are authorized there should be a central 
screening against planned purchases for the same property to prevent 
indiscriminate procurement. 

2. There should be a more effective and widespread dissemination 
of excess property information throughout the military agencies and 
the executive agencies. 

3. Prompt action should be taken to overcome the reluctance and 
belated willingness to accept transfers of military merchandise, either 
voluntarily or by more strimgent directives and the enforcement 
thereof. 

4. The Secretary of Defense should take vigorous steps to prosecute 
the interests of standardization so that uniformity of number and 
description is guaranteed and elimination of costly and unnecessary 
minute deviations in size, color, etc., is realized. 

5. The Secretary of Defense should initiate prompt action to insure 
that new property in storage is not permitted to deteriorate because 
of negligence or careless warehousing and that adequate maintenance 
be provided. 

6. The Secretary of Defense should reemphasize the importance of 
cost-consciousness and the absolute necessity for frugality in house- 
hold management. 

7. Consideration should be given towards unification of items sub- 
ject to local procurement throughout the services, i. e., if one service 

rocures an item locally, the other two should do the same. Also, 
ocal procurement should not be authorized by one individual depart- 
ment so long as large depot excesses exist in any military department. 
It is recognized that well-founded exceptions will exist regarding items 
unique to the operation of individual departments. 

8. The apparent fear of losing their procurement prerogatives 
-should be overcome and curtailed as not in the common interest, 

9. The military departments should quickly convert to the uni- 
versal Federal stock number and at the same time adopt and enforce 
a uniform supply language universal to all, not only to facilitate the 
exchange of military: merchandise but to improve the entire operation 
of the Military Establishment. 








APPENDIX A 


The chart below is a recapitulation of the individual items dis- 
cussed in the report.. It will be noted that the acquisition cost 
figures represent only military surplus property sold during the ap- 
proximate 8-month period under study by the committee. To illus- 
trate how this does not portray the complete sales for each item, the 
following example is cited: During the investigation, a review of the 
Army surplus sales brochures revealed sales for only 260,000 yards 
of nylon parachute cord. As the General Services Administration 
was interested in buying the same item, the Defense Department 
was requested by the committee to make a special inquiry to ascertain 
the total Army sales for nylon parachute cord and their remaining 
unneeded stocks thereof. The Defense Department replied that the 
Army has sold a total of 3,767,000 yards of nylon parachute cord 
since June 1954 and still has remaining 1,420,000 yards excess to their 
needs. Therefore, the nylon cord figure represents total surplus sales 
rather than 8 months only. 

As mentioned in the report, the purpose of the investigation was 
to ascertain the existence of concurrent buying and selling. To 
uncover the total surplus sales for all items would be a continuing 
study requiring far more research and staff members than could be 
assigned to the project. 

It should be remembered also that the services reported on both 
a and dollars concerning the actual or planned procurement 

uring fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. In some cases the committee 
found it necessary to translate quantities into dollars and did so by 
using the unit price last paid to buy the same item. This is therefore 
a conservative figure, as the cost of military items has risen in the 
past few years. 
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A | | 
| Aequisition | 
| cost of surplus | ost Some 
| property sold | _ OF Plann 
Ite P aoa g | new purchases 
_ g | during fiscal 
months of ears 1955 thru 
| committee |¥ 1987 
study 
aa caci ln diiclgicihnahaitiabaa ell ie _----| $525, 393. 00 $153, 615. 00 
i Saas as uiaaisoaieaenbedeiiee namie | 119, 703. 00 30, 456. 00 
Dots ernarram- nner e-—Sry--rerrrrennrererrennarsontr—s Sue e 8 
a la hianinbrecer aaa madedainedenaaateniae 7, 890. 3 
ec pisb-tibaieitndi-~ctedae~ bibhiak a bbebiah~~ tinea dadedbactblgenie 21, 292. 00 28, 215. 50 
Oe a lai ala ti 14, 400. 00 252, 000. 00 
SAL, cot tah tL hh a ddekdendighabdahsoesquidhhhkpbiatvarydbpiddivccen 10, 842. 09 657, 985. 72 
INES sncnincnincid eupggetiniretbdeingbasbeardd><eashebubedyotl | 26, 759. 00 146, 724. 00 
Rot. 2 te 21s ieeieaeheiiiike ah aniinnmadsial 44, 218. 00 28, 748. 20 
NN i a eh si aiid « debe bbadade atl } 214, 929. 00 901, 365. 92 
I a a i a i ls 151, 752. 00 () 
DD thn a ddcdetnggdadkrtighheatedubédusbkthonggabitecteodutianttan 16, 493. 00 324, 696. 00 
a a te in =o eepiinen ean ~anaabeseien 52, 364. 00 57, 876. 00 
ee I eens ace seal niasisntemeeietoasa aa 26, 201. 00 30, 600.00 
ro di oa Se ote chiataed « cheddar «tx dtpexnughbds 10, 849. 00 1, 907. 52 
li os% annenetogah dancin ‘. i eagle aie 84, 568. 48 12, 948. 60 
17, Hypo needles _-.....-..--.-..... cb ded oeeeh ndbes. Sy (1) () 
18. Vacuum tubes_......-...- [a pcbaeidns ~apb-dikenbibaduipeetane 28, 396. 00 614, 331. 00 
19. | ta orga Schalk att reed rn yea tN fe a Bet oul e ao 48 2, = 72 
tl SERIA. J do piink < ideo $b GASer+hb0 504g aninninde~<bbene bun oe , 345. 00 . 00 
21. Mitten shells ___-_-- ai teal aces Sates eaas elle sso X tiee 94, 792. 00 39, 232. 00 
hE ok cine edaeude SV Eqen ave sewnidoh ates sdtetuass<ceue 426, 854. 00 143, 615. 10 
i i El eel las wee tale des abe oa a 241, 210. 00 10, 592, 480. 46 
NN ee en nal an nm ae elingaaaohcmemnine aie anaes 200, 000. 00 139, 896. 00 
* s ‘ ns an forks Rails nbcle tibial <n oon ya ae 
. Nylon corc ‘ winetitinieth euetintiite Giaeteantans timiesReeitaieds , 350. 00 
SIND OA 5 nh ong ke- cra dneehs ochbec docket ---| 37, 425. 00 44, 955.00 
15, 000. 00 2, 077, 920. 00 
I ln a it tcl alate ‘ . to to 
30, 000. 00 8, 996, 000. 00 
Sy EE SOE NIN in nesiccdn nn sep amanssenen sre aquees=<parewasegesns (‘) () 
I Anan, alia Sk sh clicseubeecadtdcaackihecsoosnet 91, 094. 00 6, 424. 20 
IN, . 2. atla d seems iapeeibianth bbe-o ope attendants teat | 24, 320. 40 129, 168. 00 
ce a eee 519, 485. 00 340, 992. 00 





1 Not available. The individual services on these items could not furnish either the acquisition eost of 
material sold or the cost of purchasing the new item. 
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